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BIRD DAY—APRIL 21ST 


We of Pennsylvania fully rec- 
ognize the tremendous value of 
our bird-life. We like to en- 
courage birds to live about us. 
We thrill at their beautiful 
colors. We marvel at their 
songs, And we value them for 
keeping in check the countless 
harmful insects and weed-seeds 
which injure our forests, our 
orchards, our gardens, and our 














crops. 

We must never for a moment lessen our protection of 
these feathered friends. Rather we must increase it. This 
can be done in many ways. We can build bird houses. 
Feeding shelters also are easily built and they attract many 
kinds of bird visitors regularly. A feeding shelter built 
at a window will bring you very attractive company. 

In midsummer we must not forget the bird bath; nor 
at any time must we neglect to plant the trees and shrubs 
which birds like to frequent, and which furnish them so 
much food. A fruit-laden mulberry tree always attracts 
birds; a trumpet vine very often means Hummingbirds. 

But as we devise ways and means of attracting birds, 
we must also make plans to safeguard them. Particularly 
must we protect them against the one creature which likes 
them only because they mean so much food—the cat. Make 
your bird boxes and your feeding shelters cat-proof. If 
you do not, all your fine efforts will go unrewarded. 

Protect the birds always! Remember that our very ex- 
istence depends upon the feathered hosts who make it pos- 
sible for the trees, the flowers, and the grain fields to grow. 
And all the while these same creatures are delighting us 
with their beautiful colors and their cheerful songs. 


vila. 











SHOOT TO KILL! 


The story on the opposite page ‘‘One Shot, No Cripples,” is a 
most illuminating contribution to sane hunting and real, practical 
conservation. 


Of what use is it to shoot and wound a deer and let it get 
away to die and go to waste? When you shoot, shoot to kill. 
The question is how? This. Mr, William M. Newsom, of New 
York City, tries to explain. He is a real, practical, as well as 
scientific outdoors man. He has actually seen firsthand all that 
he describes, and out of sheer love for our game he is making a 
voluntary contribution by setting into motion a campaign that 
will teach all sportsmen who hunt, to bring down their game 
with one shot and no cripples. 


We are heartily in favor of adopting this slogan because we 
agree with Mr. Newsom that there should be no cripples left in 
the woods. A man who makes use of a rifie should know where 


to direct his aim so one shot will bring down his game. 


I trust that our sportsmen will take this to heart, because 
after each deer season the Game Commission receives reports 
that crippled deer are found in the woods. If we want this 
great herd of deer to last, it is up to every sportsman to do his 
part, especially to protect game against predators and unlawful 
hunters. Any sportsman who knows of violations, such as night 
hunting or killing out of season in the daytime, and does not 
report the guilty one, is himself guilty. Sometimes men are 
reluctant to report because of fear. 


A certain amount of rules must be recognized when enjoying 
the sport of hunting, even though it be away off in the woods. 
A good sportsman obeys the rules of fair play, no matter where 
he is nor under what circumstances he plays the game, he acts 
in obedience to his conscience. 


The standard of the sportsmen of Pennsylvania is high, but 
we must ask the other fellow to shoot straight, to shoot only 
legal game and not to endanger the other fellow. 


Adolf Miller, President 
Board of Game Commissioners 


1932 HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


During the past hunting season there was a decrease of 110 
hunting accidents as compared to the preceding season—a splen- 
did record. In fact fewer accidents joccurred during 1932 than 
since 1928, despite an annual increase in the number of hunters 
afield. This is a record that every hunter in the state will be 
proud of. But let us not be satisfied with it. Instead let us 
think even more seriously about this matter between now and 
the next hunting season, so that when it comes around we will 
exert even more caution when we.go afield. 
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One 
Shot 


Every hunter of big game has 
been told that to kill game 
cleanly, the best shot is for the 
heart area, which lies just back 
of the front shoulder about one 
third the way up the body. How- 
ever, there is an almost univer- 
sal misunderstanding as to where 
the shoulder is located. The 
shoulder joint of the deer is not 
located where the foreleg joints 
the body, as so many hunters be- 
lieve. The elbow is at the 
junction of the foreleg and the 
body. The deer’s shoulder is 
much further forward, located 
in the same position as the 
horse’s shoulder—where the col- 
lar rides. 

The result of this constant 
mistaking the elbow joint for 
the shoulder joint has caused 
hunters to place their shots back of the 
elbow behind the rear line of the foreleg. 
This results in wounding many deer that 
are lost. The shots should be placed 
somewhere forward of this line, up to the 
shoulder joint. A shot in that forward 
shoulder area results in a clean kill in a 
few moments. Shots to the rear of the 
leg line may or may not be deadly—and 
the farther back towards the paunch they 
are placed, the longer will the deer linger 
before he finally succumbs. The skeleton 
diagram, with the deadly heart area 
marked in heavy black lines, indicates the 
proper place to shoot for. Study it carefully. 
You will note, if you aim to strike the 
shoulder joint, a shot a little high will 
break down the power of locomotion by 
a shot through the shoulder blades—which 
is also deadly. Then, if the deer jumps 
forward as you fire, there is still leeway 
enough to hit the heart area. So keep 
your shots well forward of the rear line 
of the foreleg—not behind it—and you 
will kill more and wound less deer. 

In case the deer is not broadside to you, 
shoot for a point so the bullet will pass 
between the forelegs. While the heart is 
not directly in the center, it is near enough 
for practical purposes. A shot through 
the large arteries at the-large end of the 
heart is deadly in a few moments. 

A shot in the neck vertebrae or back 
bone is instantly fatal, but more difficult. 
Note the position of the neck vertebrae, 


count. 
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The heart area is shown above in heavy shaded lines. 
Shoot so the bullet will pass through this area that lies BE- 
TWEEN THE FORELEGS; or for the shoulder joint that is 
farther forward, if the deer is broadside to you. 
A shot placed low and FORWARD of the rear line of the 
foreleg is usually fatal at once. 
A shot to the REAR of the foreleg may only wound the deer, 
Don’t confuse the elbow joint, that is at the junction of the 
foreleg and the body, with the shoulder. 


and that the backbone is well below the 
top line of the deer. This is deceiving, 
on account of the length of hair and the 
bony projections above the backbone. A 
deer will usually drop instantly, if you 
strike one of these bony projections—but 
he may be only stunned for an instant. 
When a deer drops in his tracks, always 
be ready to shoot again, instantly, until 
you have made sure he is dead by close 
range inspectionand perhaps a prod 
with your foot at the base of his tail to 
make sure. 

A shot in the brain is, of course, in- 
stantly fatal, but the brain is small and 
the bullet may spoil the head for mount- 
ing. The brain shot is not recommended. 

Shots at running deer can sometimes be 
avoided by a little less haste and excite- 
ment on the part of the hunter. Deer may 
be stopped, in some cases, by a loud blat 
or sharp whistle. However, if you must 
shoot at a running deer, hold for the front 
edge of his chest, if you are at average 
deer range with a rifle shooting a bullet 
of modern velocity. Otherwise, allow 
more lead—-six inches to a foot or so—de- 
pending on the distance and speed the 
deer is going and the cartridge you are 
using. Only experience and conditions 
will tell you that. 

A deer shot anywhere behind the dia- 
phragm (which follows the rear line of the 
back ribs) is called a paunch shot. Some- 
times hunters refer to a shot. in the 


Make the first shot 


No 
Cripples 


stomach only as a paunch shot. 
But a shot in this whole area 
usually means a long chase to 
secure the deer, and may result 
either in the loss of the deer or 
driving it to some other hunter's 
rifle. We have found many a 
deer shot back of the rib line, in 
great agony, slowly dying by 
inches, six weeks after it was 
shot—a situation no sportsman 
desires. 

To avoid needless wounding, 
we therefore ask every deer 
hunter to study the diagram of 
the deer until it is engraved in 
his memory; to keep his shots 
well forward of the elbow joint 
—not behind it; to avoid long 
shots or chancy shoots at run- 
ning game; to make the first 
shot sure; and, under no cir- 
cumstances, ever to leave the trail of a 
wounded deer, while it is possible to fol- 
low it. 





ATTENTION! 


Every fall, after the hunting sea- 
son, our game protectors find much 
game dead. Some creatures, desper- 
ately wounded, are found dying by 
slow torture. These are promptly 
put out of their misery. 


No sportsman wants this condition 
to exist. Part of it can be prevented. 
Therefore, we ask the cooperation of 
every license holder in an effort to 
minimize this condition. The article 
on this page contains information 
every hunter ought to know. The 
instructions concerning deer apply 
equally to other large game such as 
bear, elk, etc, 


So whether you are an old hand 
at the game or a novice—read it and 
get others to read it. Help us to 
reach the careless man and implant 
in his mind the idea of 


ONE SHOT --- NO CRIPPLES 
























HUNGARY INTERESTED 


A special request received by the Game 
Commission on March 30th, from Ivan 
Baron Weissenbach, of Kapsovar, Hungary, 
Secretary General of Somogy County, in- 
dicates that country apparently is inter- 
ested in Pennsylvania’s system of game 
conservation. 


DON’T PICK UP “LOST” FAWNS 


Judging by the stream of reports com- 
ing in to the Game Commission, an ap- 
pallingly large number ‘of persons are 
again ‘‘rescuing’’ supposedly lost fawns 
this spring. 

The Commission has taken all possible 
pains in former years to emphasize the 
mistake of such a procedure. Once in a 
great while a fawn gets tired “lying doggo”’ 
while his mother is away for food or water, 
and indulges his curiosity by proceeding to 
explore the world around him. And in 
rare cases fawns have been known to leave 
their own mothers and follow a horse. 
But they are almost never lost to their 
mothers, and if left alone the doe will 
promptly ‘‘find’’ them. 

In fact, she is often watching you when 
you carry the fawn away. 

In some cases, of course, the doe may 
have been killed, either criminally or ac- 
cidentally, and in such cases the fawn 
would die also unless rescued. But these 
cases are so rare as to be negligible. 

Once more the public are reminded that, 
however kindly their intentions, they 
MUST NOT take possession of these 
“lost” fawns. If the fawn tries to follow 
you, drive it back, and notify the county 
Game Protector at once, giving exact lo- 
cation where last seen, and he will investi- 
gate. é 

Nobody doubts the kindly intention in 
these cases, but it is almost always a mis- 
take, and the procedure must stop. 

And the same thing applies equally to 
birds and animals generally. Men who 
have spent a lifetime to become experts 
in such matters know that lost young cf 
either birds or animals are exceedingly 
rare. 


FULL TIME PHOTOGRAPHER 


Now that the Game Commission has 
secured the services of a full time profes- 
sional photographer, in the person of Dr. 
Charles S. Apgar, of Pittsburgh, it is 
hoped to continually keep before the read- 
ers of the GAME NEWS complete picture 
stories of the Board’s latest activities. 
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PROSECUTIONS 

A great deal more respect for the Game 
Laws is obviously apparent from the com- 
parisons of monthly prosecution reports 
of 1932 and 1933. 

For instance, during March 1933 only 
77 cases were reported, whereas during 
the same month last year 154 cases were 
reported. The principal violations during 
the past month were hunting without 
license and illegal trapping. Two bounty 
fraud cases, and several cases of aliens 
possessing dogs and guns also were prose- 
cuted. 








Only one deer was killed during 
March as a protection to farm 
property. 








PHEASANTS GET BLOOD TEST— 
ARE HEALTHY 


The Bureau of Anima! Industry, 
of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, recently blood-tested 1,758 
ringnecked pheasants at the Jordan 
State Game Farm. This examination 
was for the purpose of determining 
the “S. Pullorum” (white diarrhoea) 
reaction. In every instance, it was 
negative. The test also was given 
to approximately 400 pheasants at 
the Fisher Game Farm, but these 
results have not as yet been re- 
ported. Any birds in an unhealthy 
condition are removed from the 
breeding stock. 











PHEASANTS AT THE GAME 
FARMS BEGAN LAYING ON 
THE FIRST DAY OF 
SPRING—A GOOD 
START 
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Few people are fortunate enough to possess a complete 
set of hunting license tags since the first one was issued in 
1918. Through the courtesy of Luther Sechrist, of York, 
we were able to reproduce the above photograph. 

The colors of the licenses are as follows: 1913, buff and 
black; 1914, white and black; 1915, red and black; 1916, 
cream and black; 1917, brown and olive; 1918, black and 
blue gray; 1919, green and olive; 1920, gray and black; 
1921, sky blue and black; 1922, purple and yellow; 1923, 
green blue and black; 1924, aluminum and black; 1925, 
dark blue and yellow; 1926, yellow and blue; 1927, red 
and white; 1929, black and yellow; 1930, green and white; 
1931, maroon and white; and 1932, blue and white. 
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JOHN B. ROSS HEADS PROTECTION 
WORK 


Although John B. 

Ross of Lock Haven, 

formerly Division Game 

Supervisor, has been 

overseeing the law en- 

forcement activities of 

the Game Commission 

since he was temporar- 

ily assigned to this im- 

portant post on Janu- 

ary ist, official an- 

nouncement of the per- 

manency of this promotion was not forth- 
‘coming until recently. 


Appointed in December, 1915, by Dr. 
Joseph Kalbfus, first Secretary of the 
Game Commission, to study the use of 
poison in curbing noxious animals, he 
worked about a year on that job without 
remuneration. He was appointed Special 
Deputy Game Protector on July 21, 1916. 
On April 1, 1917, he was appointed Refuge 
Keeper for Clinton County. He left the 
Game Commission and entered the U. 8S. 
Army Service, serving with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France and re- 
turning to Game Refuge No. 1 after the 
close of the World War. He was pro- 
moted to District Game Protector of Cam- 
eron County and later transferred again 
to Clinton County and promoted to Divi- 
sion Game Supervisor. Mr. Ross succeeds 
Mr. A. L. Budd who left the service on 
January 15th. 





ASSIST YOUR 
GAME PROTECTOR 
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AT THE TRAPS 




















REMOVE CARCASS 


Probably the largest black bear 
ever taken in Pennsylvania, was 
killed during the last deer season. 
It tipped the scales at 550 pounds 
dressed, which means that alive Mr. 
Bruin probably weighed at least 650 
pounds. The bear was found dead in 
Monroe County woods by game pro- 
tectors on December 30. It had been 
killed the previous day. It required 
the united efforts of eight men, a 
truck and eight hours’ labor to bring 
it out of the woods. 

Records of the Game Commission 
list a bear of 633 pounds killed by 
Norman B. Coykendal, of Milford, 
Pike County, in 1923. When dressed 
it weighed 528 pounds. This bear 
remains on record in the state, how- 
ever, inasmuch as the actual weight 
of the Monroe County specimen was 
not taken before it was dressed. 

It is a shame that this splendid 
creature had to fall illegally. What 
a thrill there would have been for 
some true sportsman to have brought 
in that trophy. Only a tin-horn sport 
would kill such a wonderful animal 
and leave it to rot in the woods. 


CONTROL YOUR DOG 
KILL THE STRAY CAT 


It is surprising that game birds and 
mammals manage to hold their own 
against the numerous destructive agencies 
which are constantly pitted against them. 
But somehow or another they do. At no 
time, however, are they threatened more 
than during their nesting season. And 
if it is an exceptionally rainy one, hun- 
dreds of nests, eggs, and young are des- 
troyed. They are also menaced by brush 
fires which destroy much cover and food. 
Later on, the mower takes a heavy toll, 
particularly of young pheasants and rab- 
bits. 

But of all these enemies, none isto be 
feared more than the prowling dog or stray 
cat. It would be interesting indeed to 
know just how many valuable creatures 
are destroyed each year by these domestic 
predators. And very often we ourselves 
are to blame, simply because we allow 
ourselves to be misled by false sentiment. 

It is up to every sportsman, every bird- 
lover, every naturalist to take steps to con- 
trol the stray dogs and cats in their im- 
mediate sections during the coming nest- 
ing season of our wild life. 


Rint THE 
STRAY CAT 


REGISTERED TRAP SHOOTS 


April 22—Philadelphia, Quaker City Gun Club. 
May 6—Roxborough, Philadelphia Roxborough Gun Club. 
May 11—York, York County Gun Club. 

May 11—Johnstown, Johnustown-Windber Gun Club, 

May 17—Bradford, Finger Lakes League. 

May 17—Bradiord, Bradford Gun Club. 

May 28—Fullerton, North End Rod and Gun Club, Ine. 
May 30—Philadelphia, Quaker City Gun Club. 


Mr. H. M. Smith, Division Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Division of 
the Izaak Walton League resigned recently 
because the demands of his personal busi- 
ness: became too great. The position of 
Secretary of the Division is being taken 
over by F., Stirling Donaldson, 119 E. 4th 
Street, Media, Pa. Albert E. Holl, Esq., 
10 South Ave., Media, has taken over the 
office of Treasurer. 


SPORTSMEN ORGANIZE 


According to information received at the 
Game Commission no less than seven 
sportsmen’s associations were organized 
and chartered during the past month. It 
is a fine spirit that bands men together in 
a time of economic stress and these clubs 
deserve a great deal of credit, and success 


MAMMALS FOUND IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The mammals of Pennsylvania are 
grouped into six orders, namely: Mar- 
supialia—Opossums; Chiroptera—Bats; 
Insectivora—Moles and Shrews; Carnivora 
—Dogs, Wolves, Foxes, Bears, Minks, 
Weasels, Raccoons, Skunks, Otters, and 
Cats; Rodentia—Rats, Mice, Squirrels, 
Woodchucks, Beavers, Porcupines, Chip- 
munks, Rabbits, and Hares; and Ungulata 
——Deer, Cows, Horses, and Pigs. 

















Mr. Everett Moore, York, Pa., has 
announced that the Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen’s Association will hold its 
annual four days trap shooting tour- 
nament in York, Pa., June 14, 15, 
16 and 17. Coatesville is looking 
forward to the state shoot to be held 
at Thorndale, Chester County, in 
June, 1934. 


FOSTERED BY THE SENATE 
WILDLIFE COMMITTEE 


The U. S. Senate Bill designed to 
bring about a consolidation, or at 
least a closer coordination, of federal 
wild life and conservation activities 
passed the Senaté early in the first 
session of the seventy-second Con- 
gress, but never came to a vote in 
the House. 

It is probable, however, .hat Pre- 
sident Roosevelt will effect such re- 
arrangement and consolidation cf 
these governmental functions under 
the general authority granted him 
by Congress early in the present Spe- 
cial session; in which case it would 
not seem necessary to enact special 
Iégislation on this subject. 

Both the House bills proposing a 
tax of twenty-five cents a box on shot- 
gun Shells, in order to finance further 
game restoration died in committee 
with the adjournment of Congress 
on March 4. 
























SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS ALLOWED 
ON PREDATORY ANIMALS FOR THE 
MONTH OF MARCH, 1933 




















Wild Gray Gos- 
County Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount 
Adams ...... 0 43 33 0 $ 205.00 
Allegheny 0 3 148 0 160.00 
Armstrong 0 16 816 0 380.00 
oo ae 0 4 67 0 83.00 
Bedford ..... 2 17 156 0 494.00 
De we ceuus 0 23 133 0 25.00 
eae 0 389 171 0 827.00 
Bradford ° 0 37 358 0 106.00 
re 2 33 212 0 374.00 
BENEP nkeces 0 3 384 0 396.00 
Cambria ..... 0 56 626 0 850.00 
Cameron ..... 2 14 84 0 120.00 
ere 8 10 153 0 238.00 
SEEO cctceces 0 104 209 0 625.00 
a 0 5 136 0 156.00 
Clarion ...... 0 6 214 0 228.00 
Clearfield 4 64 557 0 873.00 
Clinton ...... 2 85 104 1 479.00 
Columbia 1 19 117 0 208.00 
Crawford 0 0 723 0 723.00 
Cumberland 0 11 33 0 77.00 
Dauphin ..... 0 9 47 0 83.00 
Delaware 0 0 24 0 24.00 
Se - wcvineees 2 14 337 0 423.00 
we geses e's 0 0 555 0 555.00 
Fayette ...... 1 07 269 0 672.00 
Forest ..cv.ce 0 2 92 2 110.00 
Franklin ..... 0 37 47 0 195.00 
a. rere 0 18 16 0 88.00 
Greene ...... 0 4 36 0 52.00 
Huntingdon 0 33 107 0 239.00 
eri yy 0 23 837 0 429.00 
Jefferson ..... 0 10 208 1 253.00 
Juniata ...... 0 18 384 0 106.00 
Lackawanna 0 18 78 0 150.00 
Lancaster .... 0 20 105 0 185.00 
Lawrence 0 0 153 0 153.00 
Lebanon ..... 0 15 34 0 94.00 
LaMigh svisce 0 7 60 0 88.00 
Luzerne ....+.+ 5 75 505 0 880.00 
Lycoming 4 73 120 0 472.00 
McKean ..... 0 1 781 0 785.00 
Mercer .....- 0 0 357 0 857.90 
Mifflin  ..nccsee 0 42 48 0 216.00 
Monroe ...... 5 20 160 0 315.00 
Montgomery 0 11 113 0 157.00 
Montour ..... 0 1 43 0 47.00 
Northampton . 0 23 80 ot) 172.00 
Northumberland 0 26 81 0 185.00 
WOOT.  cictikvon 0 26 57 0 161.00 
Philadelphia 0 1 12 0 16.00 
PERS os adnanes 7 58 74 0 411.00 
Petter savas 1 10 290 0 845.00 
Schuylkill 0 62 358 0 606.00 
Snyder .secess 0 82 0 56.00 
Somerset 3 93 416 0 823.00 
Sullivan ..... 3 22 101 0 234.00 
Susquehanna 0 68 158 0 430.00 
TRGR  . esaveue 4 14 232 0 348.00 
Union 0 22 22 0 110.00 
Venango 0 2 402 0 410.00 
Warren 0 1 501 1 510.00 
Washington .. 0 2 99 0 107.00 
Wayne ....... 1 85 69 0 224.00 
Westmoreland 0 100 521 0 921.00 
Wyoming 0 58 129 0 861.00 
Work ccscores 0 20 80 0 160.00 
Totals .... 52 1,849 13,264 5 $ 21,465.00 
One Re-certified check ...........606. 1.00 
$21,466.00 





Number of claims for the month—65,275. 


BOUNTY DOUBLES OVER LAST SEASON 


More trappers were active during the 
recent trapping season and as a result 
they almost doubled the amount of preda- 
tors taken. A comparative statement of 
bounty paid during the trapping season of 
1931-1932 and the past winter is as fol- 
lows: 


1931-1932 1932-1933 
November to March, inclusive 

Wild Cats 167 
Gray Foxes 5,628 8,156 
Weasels 38,812 65,740 
Goshawks 30 43 
Amount of money paid out .,..1931-1932 ....$ 63,979.50 
Amount of money paid out ....1932-1933 .... 101,384.00 
Number of claims for above period ...1931-1932 ...19,485 
Number of claims for above period ...1932-1933 ...28,450 
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The first claim for bounty on gray 
fox kits was received from Daniel 
Burns, Hyndman, Pa., on March 31st. 
3ix pups were in the litter. 











MORE ABOUT “CREEPER” DOGS 


Sometime ago we mentioned the grow- 
ing popularity of the courageous little 
“creeper” dogs (terriers) for routing 
foxes and wildcats from their dens. Isaac 
Baumgardner, of the Fisher State Game 
Farm, Montgomery County has bred these 
dogs for a good many years and knows 
how valuable they are. 


He started about ten years ago to cross 
the fox terrier and the black and tan with 
the idea of breeding a dog that would not 
be too large and yet be strong enough to 
whip any fox that might hole up. Ina 
recent letter he stated that he has hunted 
practically every animal (both game and 
predator) that legally may be hunted with 
dogs, always with success. He has seen 
them kill 15 or 20 field mice in a few 
minutes. Last fall rats invaded the duck 
yard at the Game Farm. They were living 
under the duck pens and in holes under 
the sod in the meadow. About ten o’clock 
one morning he and his men took the dogs, 
a shotgun, a pick and shovel and started 
hunting rats. By noon they had killed 
58, ranging in age from a few days to the 
great grandad of them all. He has 
watched his ‘‘creepers’’ trail a weasel for 
a quarter of a mile or more through 
thickets, piles of underbrush, along stone 
fences, and finally tree it. Mr. Baum- 
gardner says it is not natural for these 
dogs to be trailers, but that the three he 
has all trail. Many times they have 
routed foxes. There is no question but 
that these little dogs are proving their 
worth. 


BAIT SET FOR WILD CATS 


The wild cat, while not trap shy, is quite 
a rover and may not appear twice in the 
same locality for several weeks. Then 
again it may be feeding upon some ani- 
mal, such as a deer which it has killed, 
or has been wounded and died. If the 
eat has been so unfortunate as not to kill 
anything else for fresh meat on its travels, 
it may come back regularly every night 
or two as long as the carcass will provide 
food. 


The wild cat in its travels in search of 
food visits the swamps, through buck 
laurel, along streams, or around rocky 
ledges on the mountainsides. These are 
the places where the trapper should place 
his traps, unless he has found where the 
cat is feeding on some dead animal. 

For the bait set, select a suitable tree, 


where the cat may easily see the bait, and 
fasten the bait on the tree about two feet 
above the ground. Build up a barrier on 
the back of the tree with sticks, brush or 
stones, according to the surroundings and 
cut your traps into the ground in front 
of the bait. Cover your traps with the 
same material that was on the ground 
before cutting the hole, and be sure they 
are on a level with the surroundings. Two 
traps should be used for each set. Scatter 
small bits of the bait well over the ground 
around the sets. 

In a swamp or across a stream where 
you can find an old log, you can place at 


least two traps on each log where the cat 
is likely to cross. 

Another good set for the wild cat is to 
locate a rocky ledge where the cat in 
search for food will pass in and out of 
crevices or under an overhanging rock. 
Set your trap close to the base of the rock 
by cutting it into the ground and cover 
with leaves and build a barrier with 
stones or brush on the outside, leaving a 
space of about ten inches for the cat to go 
through and over the trap. Traps set in 
this manner will also be protected from 
the snows. 


If you should find the carcass of a dead 
animal that the cat has been feeding upon, 
carefully place four or five traps around 
it in such a manner that the cat will have 
to go over them to get to the carcass. 


There are other good sets for the cat, 
which the trapper can make while on the 
ground, where the cat would likely look 
for grouse, rabbits, wood rats or mice, 
such as a large hollow log or an old stump 
which may have an opening on one side. 
Place your trap in the ground in front of 
such opening. Some trappers are success- 
ful in catching the wild cat by building a 
“Vv”? shaped cubby with stones or sticks 
and placing the trap at the entrance, with 
the bait well back in the cubby. 


WANDERING BEAVER CAPTURED 


A telephone call from Cramer recently 
summoned Simon Kephart of the_ local 
outdoor club to that town to take charge 
of a large beaver captured by several 
Cramer residents. The animal was seen 
wandering about the streets of town and 
promptly taken into custody as a means of 
protection for it from antagonistic dogs. 

The flat-tail was brought here and later 
taken to the beaver dam near Helvetia 
and liberated. The popular theory is that 
he was headed for the county seat to apply 
for relief. His rescuers hope he is satis- 
fied with the “‘bed and board”’ at his new 
home in the Helvetia beaver colony. 
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The above reproduction of two old bounty affidavits taken in York County in 1705 was courteously con- 
tributed by Luther Sechrist, 1415 Juniper St., York, who possesses the originals. 


BEARS IN CAPTIVITY 


During the past ten or twelve years, the 
Game Commission has been holding in 
captivity a number of bears, ranging in 
age from spring cubs to five or even ten 
years old. We have always experienced 
considerable difficulty in keeping these 
animals in good condition. They have 
failed to shed their hair properly—have 
turned brown and ragged in appearance— 
have become infested with worms, and 
many have died in spite of anything we 
could do for them. 


Recent investigations have convinced 
us that this has been wholly unnecessary 
- and has simply been caused by improper 
diet and care. Cubs, if secured when very 
young, require special care. Two parts 
whole milk to one part warm water, with 
a small amount of sugar added, is the 
best substitute for their natural food that 
we know of. After they are able to move 
about and become playful, the water can 
be omitted and whole milk, with a piece 
of bread, can be given. They will suck the 
milk through the bread and soon learn to 
eat the bread. 


After they eat bread and milk readily, 
they should be given cod-liver oil. If they 
will not take the oil, add a small amount 
to their food. With a little patience, they 
will learn to eat the oil from a dish or 
pan and, after they acquire the habit, they 
will take a small amount daily. 

After they have attained a weight of 
four or five pounds, a diet of day-old 
bread, saturated well with whole sweet 
milk, three times daily, with all the cod- 
liver oil they will take, should be given at 
least three times per week. A few raw 
carrots or an apple, occasionally, will be 
appreciated. 


At the age of three to four months, they 
should be given rib bones to chew on. 
This will give them something to exercise 
their teeth on and aids in cutting teeth. 
Again at the age of ten to twelve months, 
when they are growing their permanent 
teeth, they should have bones to chew on 
or the teeth will be deformed. 

Cubs, if treated as above and given a 


clean dry straw bed and room in which to 
exercise, something to climb and swing 
on, will grow and thrive wonderfully. 
With yearling or older bear the milk 
is not necessary, but if available it is an 
ideal food. Adult bears should be fed 
twice daily clean wholesome bread, as 
much as they will eat. Raw carrots, ap- 
ples and acorns when they can be obtained. 








This year’s cubs, deserted by their mother. 


All the cod-liver oil they will eat, at all 
times. Furnish them with a clean dry 
straw bed and plenty of clean fresh water 
at all times. Keep all pans, vessels and 
quarters clean. Furnish a tree or log to 
sharpen their claws and to climb on. 

Bears treated as above will keep in fine 
condition. They will be black and well 
furred at all times. 





Photo by E. M. Harber 
Mr. E. M. Harber of Renova 


found the little fellows in the Paddy’s Run section of Clinton County. 
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STATE GAME LANDS NOW TOTAL 
355,336 ACRES 


Since the last issue of GAME News the 
Board has completed the purchase of thir- 
teen tracts of land aggregating 10,052.8 
acres. This brings the total area of State 
Game Lands acquired to 355,336 acres, 
which is made up of fifty-nine separate 
blocks distributed through thirty-six of the 
sixty-seven counties of the State. 


One of the most desirable tracts recently 
conveyed comprises 2,907.3 acres and was 
purchased from Samuel Strause (2,831.7 
acres), and the Estate of Mahlon H. Boyer 
(75.6 acres). These lands will hereafter 
be known as State Game Lands No. 80. 
They are located on the Blue Mountains 
east of Swatara Gap, in Swatara and 
Bethel Townships, Lebanon County, and 
extending into Bethel Township, Berks 
County, and include a section of Monroe 
Valley. No destructive forest fire has 
swept over this section for a number of 
years; consequently the area is covered 
with a good stand of second-growth 
timber, principally oak. 


The most important stream within the 
area is Monroe‘Creek, on which is located 
Strause Dam and Weiss Dam, used origin- 
ally to supply power to operate the ma- 
chinery of the noted Monroe Valley Forge. 
Along the southern border of the upper 
dam, now called Strause Lake, are the 
camp buildings of the Lebanon Boy Scouts. 
These are situated on a tract of forty acres 
donated by Mr. Samuel Strause to scouts. 
The lower or Weiss Dam is within a tract 
of several hundred acres owned by the 
Germantown Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 


An auxiliary game refuge of 315 acres 
has been maintained on Mr. Strause’s land 
since 1925. It will be continued, but here- 
after will be classified as a primary refuge. 
Game has become quite abundant in the 
Monroe Valley section during the past few 
years. Several old fields within the refuge 
add materially to its value for small game. 

Another tract of considerable importance 
to sportsmen includes 5,253.3 acres in Pine 
and McHenry Townships, Lycoming County 
just acquired from Mrs. Mary J. Hill. 
These lands lie on the headwaters of 
English, Buckey and Otter Runs, within a 
vast hunting territory. Deer, bear, grouse, 
rabbits and other small game are abund- 
ant, and the streams furnish good fishing. 
Including tracts previously acquired in that 
section, designated State Game Lands No. 
75, the total area purchased amounts to 
10,419.7 acres. 5,600 acres additional are 
under contract for purchase. No game re- 
fuge has yet been established. 

In Springfield Township, Huntingdon 
County, 617.8 acres in very desirable wild 
turkey territory were acquired from the 
Estate of E. R. Wible and H. O. Brown. 
This tract will hereafter be known as State 
Game Lands No. 81. There is no refuge on 
this tract, but about one and a half miles 
southeast, in Locke Valley, Auxiliary No. 


STATE GAME LANDS NO. 80—LEBANON COUNTY RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED FROM SAMUEL STRONS 








Old road through Monroe Valley. 





Looking westward toward Swatara 


Gap. Millions of feet of lumber passed over this road. Now property of 


hunters. 














View from Little Mountain, looking northeastward to Blue Mountain. 
Strons Lake on Monroe Creek in center of picture. 


80, containing 527 acres, has been main- 
tained since 1925. 

Three small tracts, comprising 78.4 
acres, were added to State Game Lands 
No. 69 in Crawford County. They were 
purchased from the A. L. Caflisch and 


Sons Lumber Company, Howard Bunce and 
Pearl Shearer, and include a number of old 
fields. State Game Lands No. 69 now com- 
prise 1,918.9 acres, 
A tract of 183.9 acres, purchased from 
(Continucd on Next Page) 
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Alfred S. Stauffer was added to State 
Game Lands No. 52 in Caernarvon Town- 
ship, Lancaster County, bringing the total 
area of those lands to 1,247.3 acres. A 
game refuge. containing 195 acres was 
established thereon in 1932.~ 

What has long been known as the Dever 
Acker farm, comprising. 242.8. acres, in 
Scott Township, Wayne County, was ac- 
quired from the Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore. This old farm connects with 
and becomes part of State Game Lands 
No. 70, now totaling 2,278.6 acres. The 
old clearings constitute excellent small 
game cover. A refuge of 228 acres was 
established on No, 70 lands in 1932. 

156 acres in Columbia County were ac- 
quired from Thomas Knecht. This tract 
is now part of State Game Lands No. 58, 
comprising a total of 8,883.3 acres. The 
major portion of No. 58 lands was pur- 
chased in 1931. Two refuges, 447 and 
367 acres respectively, are maintained 
thereon. 

In Blacklick Township, Cambria County, 
a tract of 450.1 acres was acquired from 
the Trustees of the Thomas Griffith Trust. 
This tract becomes part of State Game 
Lands No. 79 now totaling 1,416.7 acres. 
Other adjoining lands are under contract 
for purchase. No game refuge has yet 
been established. 

162.2 acres, purchased from Harriet E. 
Aaron, were added to State Game Lands 
No. 73 in Bedford County, bringing the 
total area of those lands to 1,532.2 acres. 
This is ideal turkey territory and a refuge 
containing 392 acres is now maintained on 
No. 73 lands. The Aaron tract will provide 
additional public hunting grounds. 


UNFORTUNATE 


“Unfortunate, indeed, is the man or woman 
who can pass through any part of our beau- 
tiful state, at any season of the year, un- 
mindful of the pleasing symmetry and mar- 
velous coloring of our trees, the majestic 
sweep of the vari-colored valleys as viewed 
from a gliding motor car as it tops a ridge, 
the gentle murmur of a mountain brook as 
it tumbles hurriedly onward through sun- 
light and shadow, over rocky ledges, sand- 
bars and storm-tumbled trees. 

“Also deserving pity is the man or woman 
who is unable to thrill to the whirr of the 
ruffed grouse in flight, the patter of the 
feet of approaching deer through rustling 
leaves, the gleam of sunshine from the 
arched side of a fighting trout or bass, for 
they are unable to be grateful to God for 
His great measure of goodness to all.” 


It will probably surprise any one but an 
’ ornithologist to learn that owls are more 
closely kin to the nighthawks and whip- 
poor-wills than to the hawks and eagles. 





Pennsylvania has 66 #£=Primary 


Game Refuges. 
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HOW MANY ADULT GROUSE DO 
SKUNKS DESTROY? 


Albert Wagner, of Germany Valley, 
Huntingdon County, reports that while 
trapping foxes last winter he found a very 
large skunk in one of his traps, and some 
ten steps from this trap feathers, and so 
forth, showing where some predator had 
caught a ruffed grouse on a low limb of a 
jackpine. Examination showed practically 
a whole grouse in the skunk’s stomach. 

Mr. Wagner says that this is by no 
means the only instance in which he has 
found grouse taken while roosting on low 
limbs in a thicket of jackpine—one of 
their favorite roosting-places—but is one 
case in which all the evidence showed the 
predator to be a skunk. 

Is this occurrence typical, or is it one 
of the unusual incidents that possibly occur 
with a stray individual of any species? 
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Very often Game Protectors and Refuge 
Keepers, particularly the latter, are called 
upon to care for wild creatures, young 
and old. 


Sometimes the young are deserted for 
one reason or another. Elmer Pilling, 
Refuge Keeper at Philipsburg, Centre 
County, is now caring for three fine little 
bear cubs, the mother having been fright- 
ened from her den by curious visitors. 
Sometimes fawns are picked up. In the 
above photo Game Protector Leslie Wood 
is playing with a yearling buck which 
was picked up the previous summer with 
a broken leg. Mrs. Hugh Baker, wife of 
the Refuge_Keeper at Asaph, helped Mr. 
Wood put splints on the broken leg and 
it healed quite perfectly. Protector Wood 
trained the anmial to stand on his hind 
legs and strike at him with his forefeet. 








CHARLES H. SNYDER RETIRES 


Charles H. Snyder, for many years 
an employe of the Board of Game 
Commissioners and a faithful worker 
both for the Board and the sportsmen 
of the State, retired on superannuation 
retirement March 1, 1933. Charley’s 
many friends in the Commission and 
elsewhere will be sorry to learn that h« 
has severed his official connections with 
the Board, but everyone knows that his 
life-long interest in game conservation 
will continue. We all hope that he 
will live many years to enjoy the well 
earned period of play. 


Mr. Snyder started in the employ of 
the Board of Game Commissioners as 
a Game Refuge Keeper on Refuge #5 
on August 1, 1917. He was made 
District Game Protector for Lycoming 
County on November 1, 1919, which 
position was held until the appointment 
as Division Supervisor on July 16, 
1926. He continued as Division Super- 
visor to August 16, 1930, when the 
Board transferred him to the Bureau 
of Refuges and Lands as Boundary 
Lines Assistant, which position he has 
held since. 











WHAT BECOMES OF OUR GROUSE 


Extensive and thorough research by com 
petent scientists shows that only 3 per cent 
of our grouse are killed by hunters! ! ! 


57 percent are destroyed before hatch- 
ing, by predators, such as crows and field 
mice. Snakes destroy an appalling per- 
centage of the eggs, and the roving house 
eat does his usual share with both eggs 
and young. Also dogs running near the 
nest at night often scare off the mother 
grouse, especially if barking on trail of 
some other game, and she does not find 
her way back to the nest until morning, 
when the eggs have been already hope- 
lessly chilled. In many cases even ants 
are seriously destructive, entering the shell 
as soon as it is pipped and eating the 
young before they get out of the shell so 
the mother could pick off the ants, 


_ 23 percent more die in the first three 
months after hatching, from inclement 
weather, inherent weakness, predators, and 
various minor causes. Predators get an- 
other 8 per cent later on, and only 9 per 
cent live into the second year to replenish 
the stock and furnish the hunter his sport. 





SPORTSMEN NOW OWN ABOUT 
350,000 ACRES OF GOOD GAME 
TERRITORY 
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Colony Brooder Houses are being installed for the propagation of ringnecked 


THE PROUD PHEASANT 


Sometimes a pheasant comes to call 
And brings his plain-garbed hens to see 
My lattice fence where roses sprawl 
And my two clumps of shrubbery. 


He struts about my garden plot 

Arrayed in all his plumage gay 

And notices, as like as not, 

The bare spots where the youngsters play. 


I watch this proud and gorgeous bird 
Folloiced by females drab and plain, 
And wonder if they think absurd 

A husband who can be so vain. 


Do they such splendid garb admire 
And think him marvelous to see, 
Or do they of his boasting tire 
As our wives tire of you and me? 
—Epe@ar A. GUEST 


PROPAGATING ACTIVITIES 

During the last four years the Game 
Commission used the common domestic 
chicken in both incubating and brooding 
ringnecked pheasants at the State Game 
Farms. During the same period experi- 
ments were conducted with mechanical 
incubating and brooding equipment with 
such satisfactory results that beginning 
this season propagation of ringnecked 
pheasants will not be dependent upon the 
old chicken hen. There is a lot of activity 
at the Game Farms this spring as the ac- 
companying pictures will indicate. These 
pictures taken recently at the Fisher State 
Game Farm near Schwenksville, Mont- 
gomery County, show part of the new set- 
up for both bob-white quail and ring- 
necked pheasant propagation. This new 
equipment will give the Game Commis- 
sion the opportunity to double the output 
of the farm with little increase in operat- 
ing expenses. 


Bob-white quail laying pens have been 
constructed to the number of 240. In each 
one of these pens a pair of bob-whites 
will be placed and production from this 
many pairs should be about 12,500 eggs 
for the season. The new quail brooding 
houses will accommodate approximately 
3,000 quail chicks at one time or about 
9,000 chicks over the entire rearing season. 

Colony brooder houses will be used for 
ringnecked pheasant chicks, each house 
having a capacity of 150 chicks at one 
time, or 300 during the season. The Com- 
mission will erect fifty of these colony 
houses, 








pheasants at State Game Farms 


Brooding equipment for both quail and 
pheasants will be electrically operated, as 
will the incubators that have been in- 
stalled. 

The Commission has held 1,300 ring- 
necked pheasant hens for egg production 
which should reach about 55,000 eggs for 
the season. The majority of these eggs 
will, of course, be required for the Com- 
mission’s own use at the farm. 

The Fisher State Game Farm will also 
produce a limited number of California 
valley quail and also experiments in the 
propagation of ruffed grouse and Hun- 
garian partridges. 











Farms. 





Ringnecked Pheasants have started to lay at the State Game 
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Headquarters of the Superintendent at the Fisher State Game Farm. i 
house is shown at the left. 








Construction of the new bob-white quail brooder 























State Game Farm. Each pen holds a covey of 15 birds 








Two hundred and forty laying pens will be requred for bob-white quail breeding stock this season. 
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Each laying pen holds 
one pair of bob-whites. 
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Massasauga or Swamp Rattlesnake, 


The Amphibians and 
Reptiles of Pennsylvania 





Note: Last apring the editor received from subscribers to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News quite a few 
requests for information on snakes, but unfortunately uo ready material was available at that time. This 
spring requests for similar information hare been even more numerous and it was decided to give our readers 
a bricf resume of the subject as it has been courteously contributed by M. Graham Netting, Curator of Her- 
petology, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh and Paul L. Swanson, Naturalist, of Wesley, Pa. 


In his account Mr. Netting says: 
“Thirty-four kinds of amphibians inhabit 
Pennsylvania. Of this number nineteen 
are salamanders and fifteen are toads or 
frogs. Salamanders have tails and four 
legs of approximately equal size, while 
adult toads and frogs lack tails and have 
the hind legs enlarged for jumping. Lay- 
men frequently refer to salamanders as 
‘water lizards,’ forgetting that lizards have 
scaly coats instead of smooth skins. The 
slime of salamanders enables these animals 
to withstand dry conditions for short 
periods while the mucous secretions of 
toads protect them from such enemies as 
dogs. No local amphibian gives off a secre- 
tion strong enough to irritate our hands 
and none attempts to bite, or could bite 
seriously. Our largest salamander is the 
Hellbender, which averages about twenty 
inches in length. The species is so re- 
pulsive in appearance that I have seen a 
fisherman cut his line and lose his leader 
and hook rather than touch a Hellbender. 
The next largest salamander is the twelve 
to fifteen inch Mudpuppy or Waterdog 
which has distinctive scarlet gills through- 
out its life. Our smallest species is the 
Four-toed Salamander which is about 
three inches in length. Both the Hell- 
bender and the Mudpuppy feed upon fish, 
while most of the smaller salamanders 
serve as fish food or fish bait. at least 
during flood periods when even terrestrial 
species are washed into the streams 

“One of the rarest of our amphibians is 
the burrowing, Spade-foot Toad which has 
been found several times only, in extreme 
eastern Pennsylvania. It may surprise 


‘some of my readers to know that there 


are two kinds of true toads in the state, 
the common American Toad of our gardens 
and a dapper species which frequents river 


banks. We may boast of seven members 
of the tree frog family even though few 
persons recognize any except the Spring 
Peeper and the frequently-heard but rare- 
ly-seen Rain Toad or Common Tree Frog. 
The five remaining species are closely re- 
lated and are very similar in body form 
although different enough in their mark- 
ings to be recognized readily. The Wood 
Frog varies in color from pink to dark 
brown but it always shows a large, black 
patch on each side of the head; the 
Leopard Frog is marked with oval-shaped 
spots and has no orange on the hind legs; 
the Pickerel Frog has squarish spots on 
its back and orange on the hind legs; the 
Green Frog generally has bright green on 
the head; and the Bullfrog, the largest of 
the five, differs from all of the others in 
that it lacks the longitudinal folds which 
extend backwards from the eyes in the 
other species. In Pennsylvania the closed 
season on the Bullfrog extends from No- 
vember Ist to July ist, and bag limits are 
in force during the remaining months. 

“Thirty-nine kinds of reptiles occur in 
Pennsylvania. Of this number four are 
lizards. which may be recognized by their 
four-legged, scaly bodies; twenty-two are 
snakes which are scaly but legless; and 
thirteen are turtles, which cannot be con- 
fused with any other animals. None of 
our turtles or lizards are poisonous and 
only three species of our snakes are ven- 
omous. 

“Lizards may be considered rare in this 
state although there are some small areas 
in the mountains where the Fence Swift 
is locally common. In addition to the 
Swift and the two kinds of secretive 
Skinks, we have a European lizard which 
escaped from a Philadelphia pet shop as 
recently as 1927 and which has established 


itself in a nearby field and lumber yard. 

“Of our thirteen species of turtles many 
are edible, but the true terrapin, the 
Diamond-back of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast salt marshes, does not occur in this 
state. I suspect that someone thought that 
it did for a law was passed some years ago 
to protect ‘terrapin.’ At the present time 
both wardens and turtle-hunters are com- 
pletely at sea. A warden may use his 
imagination and call any turtle a ‘terrapin’ 
or he may accept the position of the Board 
of Fish Commissioners and protect all 
species, except the Snapping Turtle, which 
is not a ‘terrapin’ according to legal rul- 
ing. As a conservationist I prefer the lat- 
ter interpretation, but it places all of its 
adherents in the anomalous position of 
protecting the soft-shelled turtle, probably 
the worst reptilian enemy of fish, as well 
as deserving species. The Wood Turtle 
suffers most from market hunting and de- 
serves protection; and the Box Tortoise, 
generally considered inedible because it 
feeds on poisonous fungi, is becoming rare 
because it is widely collected as a pet for 
children. 

“The Copperhead, the Massasauga, and 
the Timber Rattlesnake are our only ven- 
omous snakes. Mr. Paul L. Swanson, an 
ardent snake collector, discusses these in 
the next paragraph, so I will not consider 
them at this time. The nineteen harmless 
snakes range in size from the seven inch 
Virginia’s Snake to the seven foot Pilot 
Black Snake. I wish to state emphatically, 
and dogmatically, since my space does not 
permit further explanation, that there is 
no ‘hoop snake’ in any part of the world; 
that the House Snake or ‘milk snake’ does 
not milk cows, but instead renders you a 
service by eating mice and poisonous 
snakes; that the Spread-head is a harm- 
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Courtesy N. Y. Zoological Society 
Timber or Banded Rattlesnake. 


less bluffer; and that the Banded Water 
Snake, locally called the ‘water moccasin,’ 
is a harmless but vicious-tempered snake, 
ind a great fish-eater. The true, poisonous 
Water Moccasin or Cotton-mouth is a 
southern species which does not occur in 
Pennsylvania.”’ 


Mr. Swanson says: “Dozens of people 
are bitten by poisonous snakes every year 
in Pennsylvania. In only a few of the 
southern states are there more cases of 
snake-bites, and that is only because they 
are larger in area and have more species 
of venomous snakes. 

“Those who spend much time in the 
woods and fields hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing or touring, should be able to identify 
the poisonous snakes which they are likely 
to run across. The best and easiest way 
to become familiar with the appearance 
of them is to actually observe the snakes 
themselves, which may conveniently be 
done at a Museum or Zoo. 


“It is scarcely necessary to mention why 
ene should be able to distinguish be- 
tween a poisonous and a non-poisonous 
snake. Many of the harmless species 
will bite as quickly as the _ poison- 
ous ones These bites are little more 
dangerous than a scratch from a briar, 
and should be treated as any scratch 
to prevent infection. If the bite is from a 
harmless snake there is no need for alarm, 
and it would save much worry to be able 
to know definitely that the snake was not 
poisonous. If the bite is from a poisonous 
species, it should have immediate atten- 
tion. For those who may be bitten by a 
snake of unknown identity, it may be well 
to say that if the bite is from a poisonous 
snake a sharp pain is felt within a few 
minutes, followed soon after by swelling. 
Ordinarily there will be two fang punc- 
tures, but occasionally only one fang will 
make a mark. Sometimes harmless snakes 
will cause lacerations which bleed and 
look somewhat like the bite of a poisonous 
species, but of course these are not ac- 
companied by any intense pain. 

“Out of more than twenty different kinds 
of snakes in the state, only three are 
poisonous; the two rattlesnakes and the 
copperhead. The term ‘“‘moccasin” is often 
applied to our common Banded Water 
Snake, which is quite harmless though of 
an ugly disposition. The true Water- 
Moccasin, or Cotton-Mouth, is a southern 
species and does not occur in or near Penn- 
sylvania. The ‘Spreading-Adder,’ ‘Blow- 
ing-Viper,’ or more correctly the Hog- 
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nosed Snake is also harmless in spite of 
its vicious looking performances. 

“All three of our native poisonous 
snakes are ‘pit-vipers.’ They have a deep 
pit between the eye and the nostril which 
is not found in our harmless snakes, The 
presence of this pit is conclusive proof 
that a snake is a poisonous one. They are 
all thick-bodied, whereas most of the harm- 
less species are usually slender in com- 
parison. 


The Copperhead 


“The Copperhead, which is the most 
widely distributed, is easily recognized 
after once seeing a _ specimen. Milk 
snakes, water snakes and hog-nosed snakes 
are sometimes mistaken for the Copper- 
head by the uninitiated, though resem- 
bling it but vaguely. The best identifying 
characteristic at a quick glance is that from 
which the snake derives its name; the 
copper colored head. The entire head is 
a bright copper color, including the eyes. 
The eyes, like the rattlesnake’s, have nar- 
row vertical pupils which are very unlike 
the round pupils of the eyes of all our 
harmless snakes. The head is angular in 
contour, contrasting with the curved lines 
of the head of a harmless snake, although 
some harmless species look triangular to 
laymen. 

“The body is pale brown in color, with 
rich chestnut markings in the shape of 
hour-glasses on the back. 


The Timber Rattlesnake 


“The Timber, or Banded Rattlesnake is 
at once recognized as a poisonous snake 
by its rattles. It is often called a ‘dia- 
mond-back,’ which is incorrect as the real 
Diamond-back Rattlesnake is an inhabitant 
of the south and southwest and attains a 
much larger size. This species varies 
greatly in coloration. The ground color 
is usually yellow or tan with dark brown 
or black cross bands, the bands often 
margined with a lighter color, Some 
specimens are almost black with only the 
narrow margin showing, and occasionally a 
totally black specimen is found, The black 
specimens are usually males and the yellow 
examples usually females. The average 
specimen is a little less than four feet 
long, but larger ones are often found. 

“The number of segments in the rattle 
is of little moment. A rattler gets a new 
segment, or ring, each time that it sheds 
its skin, and this occurs several times a 
year depending on how well the snake 
feeds. When the rattles get long, some of 
the segments usually break off and are 
lost. Some of the extraordinarily long 
rattles seen in medicine shows and else- 
where are faked by joining several sets of 
rattles together. 

“The Timber Rattlesnake, as its name 
implies, is usually found in wooded 
country. It generally is found in the 
mountains where rocky ledges form its 
favorite retreat. It is not found close to 
dwellings as often as the Copperhead. 


The Massasauga 
“The Massasauga, also known as the 
Prairie Rattler, Pigmy Rattler, Swamp 
Rattler and the Black Snapper, is confined 
to certain small areas in the western part of 
the state. It has been found in five counties: 
Allegheny, Butler, Mercer, Crawford, and 
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Venango. It has five rows of dark brown 
or black blotches, the largest series being 
on the middle of the back. The ground 
color is grey. The average adult size is 
not much over two feet. The rattles are 
smaller than those of a Timber Rattle- 
snake, and consequently do not give as 
loud a warning. This little rattlesnake is 
usually found in the vicinity of swamps 
in Pennsylvania. Old overgrown meadows 
are a favorite haunt. Fortunately the 
Massasauga secrets but little venom, as it 
is very toxic. Though a bite from one of 
them would probably not be fatal, it 
should be treated as carefully as any other 
poisonous snake bite.’’ 


Snake-bite Accidents 

“Science has tackled many problems for 
the safe-guarding of Mankind, and much 
credit is due for the development of anti- 
venin. There are four well-known serpen- 
tariums in the world maintained for the 
extraction of venom and for the study of 
snakes. The one in Bangkok, Siam, deals 
with the venomous snakes of the Old 
World; that of Sao Paulo, Brazil, handles 
the snakes of South America; the Lan- 
cetilla (Honduras) Serpentarium extracts 
venom from Central American snakes, and 
the one at Glenolden, Pennsylvania, is 
maintained for the extraction of the venom 
of the North American species, ‘ihese are 
the rattlesnakes, copperheads and their 
near relatives, the water moccasins. Here. 
also, antivenin against both the Central 
and North American venomous species is 
produced, because the laboratory is 
operated in conjunction with the Lancet- 
illa Serpentarium.” 


Precautions Against Snake Bites 


“Almost all snake bites are inflicted 
on the feet or legs or on the hands and 
arms. To protect against the latter, care 
should be taken in placing the hands when 
climbing steep slopes or in turning over 
logs and rocks. Leather leggins or boots 
afford ample protection for the legs. 
When stepping over logs and rocks one is 
apt to step on or near a snake on the other 
side, so it is a good plan to make a practice 
of stepping on the log or rock and then 
down. 

“While with the U. S. Forest Service in 
the south, the writer stepped on a huge 
water moccasin, which succeeded in biting 
his boot several times before it was killed, 
and although the fangs were nearly an 
inch in length they did not penetrate the 
boot and sock. 

















Photo by M. Graham Netting 
The Spread-head or Hog-nosed Snake 
playing “possum.” 
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“The warning rattle of the rattlesnakes 
is not to be relied upon, as, if they ar: 
suddenly stepped on they will strike anj 
begin to rattle at the same time. An 
alert rattler will invariably rattle when 
it is disturbed, but occasionally they may 
be caught napping. Many people claim 
to be able to distinguish the presence of 
copperheads by a smell said to resemble 
that of cucumbers, although the writer 
has noted that they are no more proii- 
cient in hunting copperheads than one less 
gifted by such a smell. 

“The following treatment is advised by 
the Antivenin Institute when bitten by a 
poisonous snake: 


a 


First-aid Measures 

“Apply a ligature or tourniquet a few 
inches above the bite. A rubber garter, 
a small piece of rubber tubing, a hand- 
kerchief, cord or even a shoestring will 
do. Do not apply it tightly, but just 
tirmly enough to retard circulation return- 
ing through the veins toward the heart. 
The scle object of the tourniquet is to 
delay the absorption of the poison into 
the general circulation, but if applied too 
tightly or kept on too long, gangrene is 
likely to set in, with resulting destruction 
of the flesh in the affected area. It is 
important therefore to release the tourni- 
quent every 10 or 15 minutes for about a 
minute at a time. 


“Apply local treatment in the form of 
incision and suction. Make a cross cut 
incision at each fang mark. For this 
purpose use a sharp, clean knife or razor 
blade and make the cut all the way 
through the skin, that is, about one- 
quarter of an inch deep and one-half inch 
long. This allows some of the poisonous 
fluids to escape. 
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“The removal of toxic fluids may be in- 
ereased by applying strong suction over 
these incisions. The suction may be done 
by mouth. There is no danger if there 
are no sores or scratches on the tongue 

Photo by Harry B Laird or membranes lining the mouth. It may 

W. H. Musser of Chambersburg sent in this interesting picture of also be done mechanically if some ap- 
a blacksnake which attempted to swallow a red squirrel. It has al- paratus, such as a breast pump, is at hand. 
ready succeeded in swallowing the squirrel’s head. Suction should be kept up for twenty 
minutes out of each hour over a period of 

fifteen hours or until the swelling ceases 


“Inject Antivenin—the specific Anti- 
Snake-bite Serum—as soon as _ possible, 
Erie injecting the entire contents of the syringe 
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and not reapplied, in order to allow free 
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“Don’t run or get overheated. Don’t 
take any alcoholic stimulants. Circula- 
Map showing the distribution of the Massasauga or Swamp Rattlesnake in tion increased by exercise or alcohol 
Pennsylvania. (Continued on Neat Page) 
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serves to distribute the poison much more 
rapidly through the body. Don’t injure 
the tissues by injecting potassium per- 
manganate, which is now known to be of 
no value as an antidote. Do not depend 
on snake-bite ‘cures’ or home remedies 
commonly used. They are of no value. 
Do not cauterize the site of the bite with 
strong acids or the like. 

“There is a snake bite suction kit now 
on the market, which is compact and effi- 
cient, and which is undoubtedly of great 
value in the treatment of snake bites.”’ 


CANNED SKUNK 

From Punxsutawney, known the world 
over as the original groundhog center of 
the universe, and where the prognostica- 
tion of the Old Seer on February 2nd 
never fails, comes a story from J. H. 
Barkley, Secretary of the Jefferson County 
Sportsmen’s Association, to the effect that 
some other animal tried to horn in on the 
Old Seer’s territory the other day and 
got caught. The intruder was a skunk, 
wandering around with a salmon can on 
its head and a very apparent conviction 
that everyone who approached was trying 
to “do him wrong.’ The fact that the 
skunk couldn’t see didn’t serve to pro- 
mote familiarity on the part of the on- 
lookers. ‘I know he can’t see,’’ said one 
individual who was urged to an effort at 
removal of the can from his skunkship’s 
head, ‘‘but it isn’t his eyesight that wor- 
ries me.”’ 


DEER HELP KEEP DOWN RATTLE- 
SNAKES 

Deer help -keep down the increase of 
rattlesnakes. In the sections of some 
states where deer have been stocked rattle- 
snakes have subsequently entirely disap- 
peared. 

As is well known, the deer circle repeat- 
edly around the coiled snake and sud- 
denly leap on the coil with all four feet 
close together and leap clear again with 
incredible quickness and repeat the man- 
euver till their sharp hooves have cut the 
snake to pieces. 





TRAGEDY 
John Spencer, of West Hazleton, re- 
moved three unborn male deer from a 
doe killed by an automobile near Syberts- 
ville on March 20th. 


Frank J. Fegley, President of the Quak- 
ake Rod and Gun Club and Deputy Game 
Protector Allen L. Dufford, of Butler, de- 
serve considerable credit for having gath- 
ered and sent to this office from the hunt- 
ers in their vicinities a great many re- 
ports of game killed. 


Save Game Cover 


The needless burning of brush by farmers and landowners throughout the state 
each spring to clear fields and fence-rows is responsible for a noticeable depletion in 
the numbers of much beneficial wild life, and the practice should be discontinued. 

Extensive burning not only destroys brush and briar patches which provide ideal 
natural cover for many birds and animals, but it threatens valuable buildings and 
timber and ruins much natural fertilization. 

Many prospective homes of the bob-white quail are thus destroyed, and when a 
farmer drives such valuable game birds from his lands he loses one of his best 
friends. These birds consume countless numbers of destructive insects, beetles, and 
weed-seeds each year. Many farmers are untiring in their efforts to feed quail and 
other valuable birds during the wintertime, only to destroy their nesting sites in 
the spring. The absence of quail and other game birds in certain portions of the 
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state, which has often been attributed to excessive shooting during the hunting season, 
has actually been brought about because of the desire of landowners to emphasize the 
aesthetic rather than the economic value of their property. Farm Women Associa- 
tions, particularly in the southeastern part of the state, where cleared fence-rows 
and lack of any other natural breeding places for wild life are noticeably evident, con- 
tinually decry the absence of valuable bird life in their respective communities, never 
realizing that they themselves are to blame. 

The necessity for attracting valuable bird life is unquestionably a matter of dollars 
and cents to every farmer and landowner in the state. This fact may be particularly 
emphasized by statistics on file in the United States Department of Agriculture 
which show that the value of birds for their destructiveness to harmful insects each 
year in the United States amounts to $350,000,000. Farmers and landowners instead 
of driving out valuable wild life by needless burning of brush and other cover would 
do well to plant more food-bearing plants, trees and shrubs, particularly different var- 
ieties of berry bushes. 














Several attempts were made to in- 
troduce the. starling onto this 
country before the success crowned lish Sparrows into this country and 
the efforts of Mr. Eugene Schieffelin the City of Philadelphia once im- 
in 1890. ported 1,000. 


From 1850 to 1870, both corpora- 
tions and individuals brought Eng- 
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DOES EDUCATION PAY? 


Our valuable song and insectivorous 
birds have been protected since 1858. And 
since its establishment in 1895, the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Game Commissioners 
has been just as much concerned about 
preserving these feathered friends as it 
has bcen about increasing game. From 
the very first the Commission tackled the 
song bird problem from an educational 
angle. They did so because they had to 
deal chiefly with a foreign element hope- 
lessly ignorant of New World laws for the 
protection of wild life. Only the field 
officers who served 15 or 20 years ago 
remember the difficulties encountered, es- 
pecially in the coal fields, where the for- 
eign population predominated. The older 
people reverted to the most clever methods 
and used the most ingenious devices to 
kill or capture song birds for food. Their 
children possessed rifles at an early age 
and contributed more than their share of 
robins, flickers, etc., to the family pot-pie. 
And yet it was not a criminal instinct 
which sent them forth to destroy bird life 
—the desire was merely one of seif-pre- 
servation—a carry-over of practices fol- 
lowed in the homeland. There, no pro- 
tection was given songbirds; they were 
killed and eaten. 

And so as the Game Commission pursued 
diligently their system of education among 
these people, carrying it into the public 
schools, they gained, though slowly at 
first, the respect, the interest, and finally 
the help of these boys and girls from other 
countries. Today they are as enthusiastic 
as any American boy or girl. They have 
organized bird clubs, they feed game and 
birds in winter—they are true nature, 
lovers. And when we observe Bird Day 
in Pennsylvania on April 21, there will 
be no boy or girl in our Commonwealth 
more appreciative of its significance than 
our little foreign friends. And that these 
children understand and appreciate values 
once they have been properly schooled is 
evidenced by the number of foreign young 
men who now are active members of some 
of our largest sportsmen’s organizations. 


Game Protector R. C. Anderson, of 
Montrose, recently visited 18 schools in 
his county, reaching 2,063 students. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

I am sure the readers of the 
GAME News will join the Commis- 
sion in acknowledging the two splen- 
did photographs of the hibernating 
bears so generously contributed by 
E. M. Harber, Renovo, Pa. Through 
an error credit was not given for 
the photo which appeared on the 
cover page of last month’s issue. It 
is hoped these remarks will serve to 
rectify this mistake, as well as to 
voice our appreciation of the picture 
of the cubs in the current issue. 








In the hawk family the females 
are always larger than the males. 
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Valuable protected birds killed by foreigners. 














The result of proper education. 


PURPLE MARTINS 


For almost thirteen years Purple Mar- 
tins have nested in a large colony house 
erected for them on one of the busiest 
thoroughfares in Harrisburg. The Martin 
house is located on Market Street between 
Front and Second and is the center of 
attraction for thousands of tourists who 
enter the city from north and west. The 
vanguard of this group of feathered visi- 
tors arrived Saturday, April ist, and 
within a short time nest building activ- 
ities will have begun. 


CALIFORNIA QUAIL 


Barton L. Sharp, of Lititz, reported re- 
cently to Game Protector J. M. Haverstick 
that he saw several] odd-looking quail in 
the vicinity of Brickerville, along the 
Lancaster-Lebanon County line. He lo- 
cated a number of the birds, all in pairs. 
They were California Valley Quail. Haver- 
stick believes the birds were liberated by 
a family by the name of Coleman, as this 
family releases quite a few game birds on 
their estate near Brickerville. 
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Attention Hunters! 


There is listed below for your convenience an up-to-date roster of the field organization of the Game 
Commission. Should you desire the assistance of these men at any time relative to local problems they 


will be only too glad to‘offer their services. 


DIVISION GAME SUPERVISORS 
A . 
Wilbur M. Cramer, 27 W. Court Blvd., West Lawn, Berks Co. 
M. E, Sherman, Chinchilla, Lackawanna County 


John D. Berrier, 355 Cherry St., Montoursville, Lycoming Co. 
Frank A. Myers, 204 N, Prince St., Shippensburg, Cumber- 


land Co, 


Jay C. Gilford, 210 W. 4th St., Oil City, Venango Co. 
W. L. WrightgTratger, Westmoreland Co. 


DISTRICT GAME PROTECTORS COUNTY 


Leo. E. Bushman, 264 Baltimore Ave.., Adams 
Ralph A. Liphart, Box 375, Homestead Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Raymond L. Seager, 722 Quay Square, Beaver Beaver 
John S. Dittmar, Loysburg 
Lester E. Leinbach, Esterly 
Cc. C. Brennecke, 1520 21st Avenue, Altoona, 
George D. MeCabe, Towanda 
Warren Fretz. 55 N. Oakland Ave., 
Troy C. Burns, North Washington 
Elmer B. Thompson, 396 Coleman Ave., Johnstown 
Cecil L. Marsh, 317 Oak St... Emporium Cameron 
W. C. Achey, 311 First St., Weatherly Carbon 
Thomas A, Mosier, Bellefonte 
Jarvis E. McCanson, 83 8S. 5th St., Coatesville 
Preston C. Mong, 54 8. 5th Ave., Clarion 
Wm. J. Davis; Box 445, Clearfield 
Grant H. Gustin, Lock Box 317, Lock Haven Clinton 
Harry W. Miller, R. No. 3, Bloomsburg Columbia 
Ward H. Donor, ox 96; Meadville .?s...........000's05. Crawford 
H. H. Gibb, 145 Porter Ave.. Carlisle 
Mark P. Motter, 2413 Penn St.. Harrisburg Dauphin 
Walter M. Middleton, 20 E. 3rd St., Media Delaware 
iis, Ws REO POUND FIL IRSCWOAY Fos. os. ccc ce cc edinccccce Elk 
Rodney P. Schmid, 1739 Prospect Ave., Erie ............... Erie 
R. G. Bryson, Box 1052, Uniontown 
Wm. J. Carpenter, Tionesta 
Wm. W. Britton, 469 E. Catherine St., Chambersburg ....Franklin 
Fred S. Fisher, MeConnellsburg Fulton 
Lewis W. Sayers, Jr., 58 E. High St.. Waynesburg Greene 
B. A. Benson, 613 Penn St.. Huntingdon 
Lewis Litzinger, 231 E. Philadelphia St., Indiana 
Lester J. Haney. Brookville Jefferson 
Leon P. Keiser, Mifflintown Juniata 
William Anneman, 1103 Watson Ave., Scranton ...... Lackawanna 
John M. Haverstick, 328 New Holland Ave., Lancaster ..Lancaster 
Frank L. Coen, 514 Edgewood Ave., New Castle ....... Lawrence 
Philip H. Melching. 409 Gannon St., Lebanon ............ Lebanon 
Harry H. Rickert, 110 8S. Lehigh Ave., Allentown ......... Lehigh 
Harry A. Meiss, 61 Elizabeth St.. Wilkes-Barre ........... Luzerne 
Frank F. Crosby, 1442 Memorial Ave., Williamsport ....Lycoming 
Cart 8. Benson, Bex 511; Mt. Jewett . . ... .. o. vewnsccccee McKean 
Gee Ay Perachka, Box 122. Mercer ..2....<......8 20" "m.. Mercer 


Clearfield 


Cumberland 


Huntingdon 
Indiana 


DISTRICT GAME PROTECTORS COUNTY 
Ralph E. MeCoy, 120 N. Walnut St., Lewistown .......... Mifflin 
Arthur: N:; Fratitz, Box 11, SteouGsbare’ os csccasccwoscvac Monroe 
Ambrose Gerhart, 141 Central Ave., Souderton ......,..Montgomery 
Bruce P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland ......... Montour 
Clyde Pittenger, R. No. 3, Easton. .cecccscecccoves Northampton 
Bruce P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland ..Northumberland 
S. Maurice Shuler, Box D, Liverpool 
E. W. Stucke, 1221 F. Cheltenham Ave, Philadelphia 
John H. Lohmann, Jr., Box 219, Matamoras 
Hayes T. Englert, Box 164, Condersport 
Leroy 8S. Jones, Avenue C, Schuylkill Haven Schuylkill 
Miles Reeder, 400 Greene St., Mifflinburg Snyder 
Edgar M. Woodward, 443 W. Main St., Somerset Somerset 
Robert E, Latimer, Muncy Valley Sullivan 
Reinhald, C. Anderson, Box 454. Montrose .......... Susquehanna 
Leslie H. Wood. 3 Eberenz St.. Wellsboro 
Miles Reeder, 400 Green St., Mifflinburg ..........2.000000. Union 
Wm. E. Qlark, 1267 Liberty St... Franklin Venango 
Charles C. Britton, 16 Marrer St... Warren Warren 

Washington 
Wayne 
R. H. MeKissick, Youngstown Westmoreland 
Clarence P, Moss, 36 Putman St., Tunkhannock 
W. C. Stevens, 256 W. Cottage Place, York 


Travelivg Game Protectors 
Wm. W. Pattison, . No. 2, New Castle 
W. B. MeClarin, Ye Olde Inn, Jennerstown 


Assistant District Game Protectors 

Rodman CC. Case, R No. 1, Troy 
Arthur G;.Logue, 239 W. oth St. Wa. ... 1... walitiuete se Emporium 
Philip Sloan, Box 91, DuBois 
Wm. J. Delansky, Osceola Mills 
Wm. 8S. Criswell, 130 E, King St. Shippensburg 
S. H. Price Shade Gap 
Francis E. Jenkins, 166% Belmont St. ..........%..... Carbondale 
John Spencer, 125 Washington St. West Hazleton 
Arthur ¢, 
Grant C. Hubler 

Clarence F, Walkei 
Maynard R. Miller 
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HELP YOUR GAME PROTECTOR 
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